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“NOBODY HOME!” 











Save Money on Your Winter Reading 


Y special arrangement with the leading pub- 
lishing houses, PUCK is enabled to save its 
readers considerable money in ordering their 
magazines for the coming year. If you desire 
periodicals not listed opposite, make up your 
list and send it in to us for an estimate. We will 
save money for you. 

All these offers are indicated by a number. 
Make a note of the number of the offer you 
desire to accept, write your name and address 
plainly on a slip of paper, and make remittance 
by check or money-order. In the case of Offers 
Nos. 1 and 2, currency in the shape of single bills 
may be sent without risk. 

It is not necessary that the magazines com- 
prised in any one offer be sent to a single address. 
You can get up a club among your friends, each 
one picking out the magazine they want, and 
share the expense pro rata. 

Like all new things, we must offer some 
inducement to introduce the new PUCK into your 
household. Once there, you will look upon it as 
the one indispensable paper on your list. Re- 
member, PUCK is a weekly—52 issues a year. 





No. 8 SPECIAL OFFER TO DANCERS 


This is the official book 
of the modern dance 
craze. It is written by 


MODERN ” the couple who have in- 
DANCI G structed ‘New York’s 


“400” in the modern 
dance steps at $25 a 
lesson. It is a beautifully 
printed book of nearly 
200 pages, bound in blue 
ribbed cloth with art inlay, 
and illustrated throughout 
with moving-picture films 
of every important step, 
posed by Mr. and Mrs. 
aie" Vernon Castle. This book 
B MR.and MRS. sells regularly at book- 
RNON CASTLE stores for $1.25 a copy. 
We have obtained a lim- 
ited edition for free distribution among new PUCK readers. 
Until this edition is exhausted, we will present a copy 
absolutely without charge, to every person sending us $2.50 
for a six raonths’ subscription to PUCK. This is one of the 
most liberal publisher’s offers made this year, and if you 
desire to try PUCK alone, there is not a better way of doing 
it than by means of this offer. 














No. 1 OUR SPECIAL DOLLAR OFFER 


In order to introduce you to PUCK, we will enter your name as 
a trial subscriber for the next three months (13 numbers) for a 
Dollar Bill. Simply pin a Dollar Bill to a slip of paper bearing your 
name and address, and mark it ‘‘No. 1.” 





No. 2 OUR $2.00 OFFER 
Quoc, 3 months (13 numbers) $1.30 ) OUR SPECIAL 
North American Review (5 mos.) 1.75 ~ —_ PRICE 


$3.05) $2.00 


For 100 years the North American Review has been the leading 
serious monthly of America. Here is a chance to take it on trial at 
a low price. Each number usually sells for 35 cents. 





No. 3 OUR $3.25 OFFER 
Suc (6 months) $2.50 ) OUR SPECIAL 
Harper’s Weekly (6 months ) 2.50 PRICE 


$5.00) $3.25 


Under the editorship of Mr. Norman Hapgood, Harper's Weekly 
has become one of the country’s most interesting weeklies. Its war 
service at this time is especially notable; and, in combination with 
PUCK, Harper's will be found of exceptional worth. 





No. 4 OUR $4.25 OFFER 
Quo (6 months) $2.50 
pomeoghs Weekly bs — 2.50 | OUR RICE - 
orth American Review (5 mos. yp 
se73) $4.25 


A trio of the leading magazines of the day, offered at an ex- 
tremely advantageous price, and covering the most desirable avenues 
of periodical reading. 





No. 5 OUR $4.75 OFFER 
Suc (1 year) $5.00 ) OUR SPECIAL 
Collier’s Weekly (1 year) 2.50 - PRICE 


$7.50) $4.75 


One of the best ‘‘ buys” offered this year. With its unsurpassed 
service for war pictures, Collier’s will prove one of the really big 
sellers this season, and in combination with PUCK, at $4.75, offers a 
value hard to beat. 





No. 6 OUR $5.40 OFFER 


Suc. (6 months) y 

Collier's Weekly (6 months) 1.25 / a 

Harper’s Weekly (6 months) 2.50 ‘ 

North American Review (5S mos.) 1.75 \ $5.40 
$8.00 


With these four periodicals, one monthly and three weekly, you 
cover the entire field of modern thought. From the wit and satire of 
PUCK to the timeliness and entertainment of Collier’s and Harper's, 
and the weighty dictum of the North American Review, one obtains 
in this club a diversity of reading sufficient to please any mood. 





No. 7 OUR $5.75 OFFER 


Bucrw (1 year) $5.00 ) OUR SPECIAL 
Review of Reviews (1 year) 3.00 PRICE 


$8.00) $5.75 


A popular low-priced club with the leading monthly periodical of its 
class. This is a particularly attractive value for the average household. 
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Entered at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter 


“Nobody Home” 
WO hundred years ago, Alexander Pope wrote an epigram : 


“You beat your Pate, and fancy Wit will come ; 
Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home.” 

And thus, possibly, started the expressive colloquialism which forms 
the subject of this week’s cover. i knows * Nobody Home.” It 
is probably the most qo res quoted bit of our modern slang. Dickens 
used it in “Nicholas Nickleby.” The Germans have long known it as 
Niemand zu Hause. And our cover is, without doubt, the cleverest inter- 
pretation of the phrase thus far evolved. Mr. Christy has won a place 
among the most popular of the younger American artists, and his prints are 
eagerly sought because of their decorative value. We have endeavored to 
give this, his finest bit of characterization, a reproduction well worth framing. 
Gaze long and earnestly at the baby blue eyes on the cover and see if you 
can discover “ anybody home.” 


A Notable Series of Caricatures 


a URING his European visit in Puck’s behalf, M. De Zayas, whose 
| caricatures appear regularly in these pages, was granted a number 
4 of special sittings by the leaders of contemporary European art 
and letters. These portrait sketches mark a distinct advance in 

the art of caricature. They are appearing in Puck under the general title 
of “ Dezayagraphs,” and among the subjects scheduled for early publication 
are Frank Brangwyn, one of the world’s greatest etchers; Henri Matisse, the 
futurist; George Moore, the Irish novelist; Anatole France, French Acade- 
mician; Henri Bergson, founder of a new philosophy; Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, Britain’s clever essayist; Richard Strauss, on dill-s waltz king; Sir 
Thomas Lipton, Henri Bernstein, playwright, and Arnold Bennett, the popular 
English author. These caricatures, many of them in color, are unique in 
their extraordinary fidelity and in their unusual technique. Each was made 
after a personal interview with the subject, and their appearance in Puck 
establishes a pleasing new school in this ever-interesting Dapactnnen of art. 


Introducing R. L. Goldberg in Color 


UCK takes no little delight in announcing that R. L. Goldberg will 
hereafter be a regular contributor to its pages. Goldberg? Sure 
you know him! ‘Foolish Questions,” “I’m Cured,” “Phoney 
Films,” “I’m the Guy” -—his “comics” are known from Casco Bay 

to Catalina. He makes his bow to Puck next week with a double-page in 
color. In color, mark you! Goldberg in black and white has made smiles 
by the hundred thousand; in color —for the first time—his work is a riot 
of laughter. Goldberg calls his series in Puck “And They Are Getting 
Away With It!” and the various professions will be interested in this inimit- 
able cartoonist’s keen satire on their respective methods of “getting away 
with it.” Get Puck next week, by all means. : 
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That tense moment — 


when the cue ball pauses with indecision vigh? on the edge of the pocket! 

It’s just one of the ever-changing, exciting situations that make 
Home Billiards or Pocket Billiards the game of a thousand thrills. 

Doctors prescribe this royal diversion to steady nerves, brace the 
body and induce sound sleep. Great ‘‘boy-analysts,’’ like Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey, urge it to teach the young the love of home. 

Give your little steam ‘‘ boy-ler’’ this ‘“‘safety valve’’ for his explosive 
energies. Let all the family enjoy the raptures of Billiards and Pocket 
Billiards—now played on scientific Brunswick tables in thousands of 
happy homes. 


“BABY GRAND” Home Tables 


For All Games of Carom and Pocket Billiards 


A cabinet masterpiece in rich San Domingo mahogany. 

Note the equipment—genuine Vermont slate bed, celebrated Monarch 
quick-acting cushions and fast imported billiard cloth. These give the 
same speed, accurate angles and long life as Brunswick regulation tables, 
from which the ‘‘ Baby Grand’’ varies only in size. 

Not a toy nor cheap-made make-shift. Yet sold at factory prices— 
terms as low as 20 cents a day! 

Note, also, the concealed cue-rack and accessory drawer that holds 
entire playing outfit. 

‘‘Baby Grand"’ sizes, 3x6 feet, 314x7, 4x8. 
4'4xg feet. All furnished as a Carom, Pocket 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Table. 


A Size for Every Home 


For homes that can devote a larger room to billiards we suggest the 
srunswick ‘‘Grand’’—the richest and finest home billiard table in the world 
Other Brunswick Home Billiard Tables include ‘‘ Convertible’’ Models, 
which can be changed in a moment from full-fledged Billiard and Pocket 
Billiard Tables to Library or Dining Tables, or vice versa. 


‘ 


Brunswick ‘' Grand,’’ 
Billiard or combination 





The Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Pocket Billiard Style 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay Playing Outfit Free 
We give with each Brunswick Table a , yon 
| Mail For FREE Billiard Book | 


complete playing outfit /FREE—halls, 
hand-tapered cues, rack, markers, spirit 
level, cover, cue-clamps, tips, brush, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 4-D, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
Please send me free color-illustrated book— 


chalk, book on ‘‘ How to Play,’ etc. 
Mail the coupon or send a postal for 

| “Billiards The Home Magnet” 

o-day free trial offer 





our brand new edition of “ Billiards 
The Home Magnet,”’ a de luxe book 
that pictures Brunswick Tables in actual and detatle of vous 


Name 


and full information of our 30 days’ trial 
offer. You incur no obligation and book | 


colors; gives easy terms, factory prices | 
comes postpaid by return mail. | 


Add r¢ (323) 
























By NELSON GREENE 
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SILENT PARTNER 
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ventures, would it not be an act of courtesy to leave My house alone? 
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VOL. LXXVI. No. 1963. WEEK ENDING OCT. 17, 1914 


Established, 1877. Puck ts the oldest humorous 
publication in America— and the newest 


The hardships of war 
are not visited exclusively 
upon the poor and humble. 
The rich and mighty are 
by no means immune. Indeed, from some points 
of view, there has been altogether too much 
solicitude and sympathy for the men in the 
trenches, and not nearly enough, according to 
the same viewpoints, for those who are weighted 
down with responsibility and gold lace. 


“TRIUMPHAL 
ENTERING” 


Tucked away in a newspaper page the other 
day was an item which tugged at the heart- 
strings. It told how a certain War Jord waited 
at the head of ten thousand cavalry to make a 
triumphal entry into a city which the enemy de- 
clined to evacuate. The War Lord was dressed 
in his fiercest uniform—one guaranteed to strike 


Quoth the Ancient King in Battle: 
“‘ The foremost rank for mine!” 










terror at twenty paces. The ten thousand escort 
were also in full dress sparkling, splendid. 
For hours they waited; then they withdrew. 
It was safer elsewhere. 


Only the soul-hardened will pass this by with- 
out a thrill of compassion the soul-hardened 
and those socialistically inclined persons who 
sympathize solely with peasants. Fair play, 
gentlemen! Consider the nerve-strain which the 
War Lord underwent. Consider the weight of 
his full dress uniform, credibly said to include a 
breastpiate. Consider the discomfort of tight, 
patent leather boots, and spurs of the sort which 
are always “‘catching insomething.”’ Bear in mind 
the fatigue of sitting in a saddle—the attitude 
required for a triumphal entry being especially 
trying. To crown all, consider the disappoint- 
ment of not triumphantly entering, for excellent 
reasons. Weigh these, and then say that war has 
no hardship except for poor devils in trenches. 


We can suggest but one remedy to the War 
Lord which might lessen the pangs of embarrass- 
ment in future. Let the troops which actually 
take a town do also the triumphal entering. 





THE BACK-SLIDING OF ROYALTY 


What is a war loan? A war loan is money 
advanced for the purposes of war. Who loans 
this money to a country? Persons who have it. 
Do such persons offer it freely, without thought 
of profit or compensation? No, indeed; a 
country which borrows money, for war or any- 
thing else, agrees to pay interest on it. Who 
pays this interest? Everybody in the country. 
Poor as well as rich? O, surely; it is payable 
in the form of taxes. 


When a war is over, are war taxes apt to 
continue? They are. The persons, to whom 
the country was mortgaged, want their interest 
regularly. And those who fought in the war 
what of them? Oh, they have the privilege of 
helping to pay that interest for years and years. 
The loss of an arm or a leg may make it diffi- 
cult for them to ply their trades, but they will 
manage somehow. They have somehow man- 
aged for centuries. 


It is not a pleasant lot to which a soldier 
returns, is it? Itis not. As one of the amiable 
pirates in Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure Island’’ re- 
marks: ‘‘Them as dies will be the lucky ones.” 


— ee 
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Quoth the Modern King in Battle: 
“The view from here is fine!” 
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GAMBLING IN FUTURES 


YOUNG CUSTOMER: Fi’ cents worth of dog meat, 
please! And Pa’ll pay you just as soon as Towser gits run 
over by somerich guy’s auto, and Pa gits his number! 


PRESENCE OF MIND 
KERRIGAN (a saloon-keeper) : There’s no gittin’ 
around it, Corny, it’s th’ ultimit consumer who 
always pays th’ taxes. Take beer— 
SLATTERY: A small wan, thank ye! 
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Laying of the first 
cold storage egg 


Qe 


THE AGE OF SCIENCE 


Her eyes were half closed and she breathed 
quickly. 

“Say it again!’’ she whispered. ‘Say it 
again!”’ 

“I love you! I love you!” cried the most 
entrancing male voice in the world. 

“‘Oh!”” she breathed. ‘Again! Again! 
Again! ”’ 

“IT love you! I love you! I love you!”’ The 
rich volume of his ardent protestation filled the 
room, swelled out into the street, but still she 
bade him say it again, and again, and yet 
again. 

Neighbors spoke to one another about it in 
hushed, scandalized tones, but it was long after 
midnight when the lovesick spinster turned off 
phonograph record number 7,987,678 
“‘Enrico’s Love Song,” in English, Caruso, 
12-inch, $4. 


PELLETS OF PESSIMISM 


The hermit is unable to get away from his 
own meanness. 

A weather prophet is without honor in any- 
body’s country. 

Neither does acceptance necessarily imply 
lack of merit. 

A woman trusts her husband implicitly toa 
certain extent. 

It is a pity that phonographs cannot lay eggs 
as well as scratch. 

The only time a man actually gets in on the 
ground floor is when he’s buried. 

A bridegroom’s absence from his own wedding 
attracts more attention than his presence. 

When a man owes all that he is to his wife the 
result is usually very good or very bad. 
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UNPUBLISHED WOODCUTS 
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THEIR COUNTRKY HOME 
NEWLY MARRIED MAN: Over here, dear, is the 


dining-room; here is the library, and this is the 
living room, with the open fireplace. 





LOVELY WOMAN 


Call her a kitten and it ends all strife ; 

Call her a cat and you’ll run for your life; 
Call her a chick and she’Il like it, of course; 
Call her a hen and she’ll sue for divorce. 
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Minute Men surprise 
the Redcoats, 1775 
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HOW HAPPY YOU FEEL 


your week-end hostess introduces you to the girl you trie: to flirt with om the train 











THE NEW CRITTER 


Out on the Pacific Coast they are getting ready 
to can the whale. This is literal, not vernacular. 
It won’t be long before we shall be eating whale 
steak, corned whale, whale croquettes, and sub- 
marine hash. It is the greatest news for the 
boarding-houses and dairy lunches that has been 
sprung since the discovery of prunes. You see, 
a regular full-grown whale carries about thirty 
to forty tons of beef on its bones. That will 
make from forty to sixty thousand cans, or 
enough to feed 120,000 normally hungry per- 
sons. Sailors have eaten whale meat for years, 
and say it is good; though, in truth, we have 
never heard a sailor insist on being served with 
the delicacy when he is ashore. 


The cow can’t compete with this new critter. 
The careful, calm, considerate cow must go to 
the wall. No more shall the bare-legged urchin 
and the faithful collie dog drive home the herd 
at night. Ah, no. , Instead, there will be a crew 
of skilful divers to round up the natatorial pod. 
And it is no use to hope that the milk-giving 
habits of the cow will save her from destruction. 
For the whale gives milk, too—lots of it. And 





no milkman of the future will consent to carry 
water from a pump when he can enjoy such a 
bonanza as the ocean offers. When whales are 
kindly treated they are said to be affectionate 
creatures, capable of a good deal of training. 





SLOW 


PUP : I don’t know what my mistress would do 
if she didn’t have me for company evenings. 


Moreover, they don’t require to be fed expensive 
grain, housed warmly in winter, or sprinkled with 
fly-powder. But they are not faultless, either. 
Probably their worst habit is that of dozing with 
their mouths open, so that the submarine farm- 
hand is always in danger of being jonahed. 


The high cost of living will settle the question. 
Any critter that is carrying around 120,000 
cans of meat is worth cultivating these days, 
even if the stock-yards have to be moved to San 
Francisco, and operated by mermaids. 


HOW IT BEGAN 


‘Them two old gents over there are the 
leaders of the famous Brizentine-Slash feud,’’ 
stated the landlord of the tavern at Polkville, 
Ark., indicating a couple of grizzled veterans 
who had just passed each other with glares of 
silent ferocity. ‘‘ They haven’t spoken to each 
other in thirty years.”’ 

**Indeed! What started the trouble?’’ 

**One of ’em-— nobody remembers which, un- 
less they do refused to wait long enough for 
the other to tell him a funny story.” 


THE 


Pane. Villa, the King of the Movies, 
Dealt Senor Carranza a jolt; 
In outlying portions of nature 
The trees are beginning to molt. 
The college elevens are bumping 
The height from their erudite brows; 
The tiff to the East 
Makes us fearfully triste, 
And the drama is all to the drowse. 


Grow 











































IEWS IN RLIME 


ry 


The gubernatorial combat 


Is waxing increasin 





sly terse; 
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Luke Lea wants to borrow a million— 


My goodness, wherever’s our purse | 
Sir Gore has requested the Standard 
To say how it felt to be bashed; 
The Knights of the Street 
Are regaining their feet, 


And another cathedral was dashed. 




















No drinks will be served in Virginia— 
A dry sort of humor, say we; 
Tine Colonel informed us that whiskey 
Was not as progressive as tea. 
The Cossacks are cossacking Prussia 
And plotting a trip to Berlin; 
The hats for this autumn 
Are worse than we thought ’em, 
And Boston is sure she will win. 


A special despatch, undeleted, 
Says Wilhelm has quite a bad cold; 
Roumania marshalled her boom-shots 
And acted exceedingly bold. 
Some Zeppelins wandered to Ostend 
And jostled the bricks of the town; 
Ambassador Bey 
Was requested to stray, 
And Albert still clings to his crown. 






































The wandering waistline of fashion 
Is now being worn at the hips; 
The moving profession is richer 
By thousands of dollars in tips. 
The class in historical data 
Is straining its brain to keep up; 
The fight at the Aisne* 
Spoiled a lot of champagne, 
And the Allies are having the Krupp. 


* Pronounced Aisne. 





Sir Andrew Carnegie, of Skibo, 
All im at the dovecote of peace, 
Said he had forgiven the Kaiser 
For causing the pigeon’s decease. 
Bill Sulzer may pose for the movies 
To further his furious cause ; 
Chas. Murphy’s on file 
With his usual smile, 
And the ladies look lovely in gauze. 


Tom Edison, practical wizard, 
Is busy inventing a dye; 
The war tax is passing the Senate 
We mention the fact with a sigh. 
°Tis said that the British armada 
May yet be attacked from the air; 
The outlook in Turkey 
Is growing quite murky, 
And Russia’s advance is a bear. 


Dana Burnet. 





























THE BRIDAL RESOLUTIONS 


It was the first day after the honeymoon. 
Charles, after kissing her seventeen times, calling 
her his ‘‘ Precious Sweetums’”’ 
six times, his ‘‘ Honey-bunch”’ 
four times, ‘‘Dearest’’ seven 
times, assuring her that he really 

loved her eleven times, 
. — and waving his hand to 
toon,” UT T\ her five times, had just 
, || succeeded in tearing 
himself away to report 
: ; at the office. She sat 
Called up a girl friend down and pondered 
deeply on the responsibilities of being married. 
She decided that she would make their life one 
long, harmonious song. So much depended upon 
the wife! She would draw up a set of resolutions 
and follow them faithfully throughout her life so 
that happiness would be assured to them. This 
is what she resolved: 

To behave in a sensible manner towards him, avoiding 
sentimental behavior, but demonstrating her love for him 
in a quiet, dignified way. 

Always to have a nice meal prepared for him on his 
return in the evening from his hard day at the office. 

To live well within his income and put away something 
for a rainy day. 

To endeavor to correct her own faults instead of noticing 
his and becoming annoyed at them. 

To be perfectly frank 
and loyal to him in all her 








m Lega? ann thoughts, words, and deeds. 

\F oy 13 To make his friends her 
* . friends. 

\ if | i Never to do anything, no 


matter how much she might 
want to, that appeared to be 
against his wishes. 


Never under any circum- 
stances to quarrel. 
¥ 


It was a long day, and 
weary waiting. She 
wandered about the flat. 
Read a chapter of ‘‘ The 
Love of Lucile Le 
Grand.” Experimented 
with a cook-book, two cups of flour, four eggs, 
some sugar, and some spice. Threw the result 
into the garbage can. Cried a little. Read an- 
other chapter of ‘‘ The Love of Lucile Le Grand.”’ 
Called up a girl friend and talked for one hour 
and twelve minutes. Decided to ring up the 
delicatessen and have something sent up for 
supper. Decided to do it later. Rang up a girl 
friend and talked for forty-seven minutes. Had 
lunch, consisting of nine marshmallows, six 
pickles, two soda-crackers and half a pint of 
cream. Cried a little. Went to sleep. Woke 
up and crimped her hair. Decided to ring up 





Experimented with 
a cook-book 





She coaxed him to join them 











A RUNG ON THE SOCIAL LADDER 


MR. NEWROX: We gotter get another chef. 
MRS. NEWROX: I know it, dearie; but he used to be with the Van Astorbilts 


















This one’s cookin’ is the worst ever. 








the delicatessen and have something sent up for 
supper. Decided to do it later. Rang up a girl 
friend and talked for sixteen minutes. Cried a 
little. Remembered that Charlie had said he was 
fond of baking-powder biscuits. Looked up 
baking-powder biscuits in the cook-book. Spilled 
some flour on the kitchen floor. Cried a little. 
Read another chapter of ‘‘ The Love of Lucile Le 
Grand.”’ Sat in the window and figured up the 
probable cost of the 
curtains on the win- 
dows of the house Rol 
opposite. Sniffed. \ 
Turned again to / f 
“The Love of Lucile aul p 'y Ne 
Le Grand.” | \ 
And then Charlie ‘. y 
came. a2 “le 
. 2 ’ 
He kissed her eight mo 
times, called her \ G 
“Pet”? seven times, \ 1 ¢ , 
“Honey -bunch’’ a 
four times, ‘‘Dar- | |] Wilh 
ling’ ten times, and 


assured her that he Ww ) 
loved her six times 
then he said: 


“T say, how about He kissed her sevén- 
a little supper, teen times 
honey ?”’ 

“‘Oh, Charlie!’’ she exclaimed, sitting down 
on his knee and hugging him like a youthful cin- 
namon bear. ‘‘I’ve been so terribly busy fixing 
up the flat I really didn’t have time to go out, and 
I rang up the delicatessen three times and the 
line was always busy. We'll have to go to a 
restaurant to-night.” 

And Charlie kissed her three times, and re- 
marked somewhat hesitatingly : 


‘*But, you know, dearest, we spent a lot more 
than we intended to on our trip, and we really 
must be economical. You know I had the place 
all stocked up with groceries and things. Couldn’t 
we just scratch up something together?” 

She jumped from his knee and stood by the 
edge of the table, patting the rug angrily with 
her little foot. 


“‘I hope you are not going to turn out to be 
really stingy,”’ she said, crossly. ‘‘Of course 
we have to save! Don’t you suppose I know 
that? But it won’t break us to dine at a res- 
taurant to-night.”’ 

She wondered whether she hadn’t made a mis- 
take in marrying Charlie after all. Jack Rey- 
nolds would not have refused to take her to a 
restaurant on the first evening after their honey- 
moon, she was sure. He always took a taxi 
home from the theatre even though he couldn’t 
afford it any better than Charlie could. He was 
wild over her, too! She wondered whether she 
had made a mistake. 

Charlie gazed lugubriously out of the window. 

“‘But you see, dear,”’ he ventured timidly, at 
length, ‘‘I asked Billy Cavers to come up and 
see our little home this evening.”’ 

“Billy Cavers!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Now, 
Charlie, you know I can’t bear that man. I 
don’t see what you wanted to spoil our first 
evening in our own home for that way. I won't 
Stay in, that’s all!” 

She ran into herown room. In five minutes she 
reappeared dressed for the street. Charlie took 
his hat and followed her out in silence. At the 
restaurant she spied Jack Reynolds dining alone. 
She called him over and coaxed him to join them, 
then flirted with him industriously all evening. 
They walked home in silence. She did not offer 
to kiss Charlie good night. 


And, having broken every one of her foolish 
resolutions in a single evening, 
she made him an excellent 
wife, and they lived B& 
happily ever after. 





“The Love of Lucile Le Grand”’ 
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Puppet Suop 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Scene but not Heard 


Being a‘ Wordless) Typical “‘ Play of New York 
Life” as we are Constantly Getting 
it in the Theatre 


Act I 
Scene 


The Smith’s flat in Harlem. 


Act Il 
(Three months later) 


Scene 
The same. 


Act Ill 
(The next day) 
Scene 
The Smith’s luxurious suite in a fashionable 
downtown hotel. 


Act IV 
(One year later) 


Scene 
A small cottage near -—-—-—-, New Jersey. 


¥ 


Good Heavens 


The Regular Theatre-goer was troubled with 
a severe case of insomnia. Here it was in the 
middle of the second act and he was still awake. 

He tried counting slowly up to one hundred. 
But his eyes remained neutral to the Sand-man. 

He tried making of his mind a blank. But still 
sleep strangely jilted him. Then— 

The hero proceeded to lock all the doors in 
the room. 

“What are you doing?’’ cried the heroine, 
backing against the couch in alarm. 

“IT am going to keep you here—all night, if 
necessary—until you tell me who is back of this 
plot!”’ 

““You brute! You coward!’ screamed the 
heroine. 

And the Regular Theatre-goer, with a deep 
sigh, was once again in dreamland. 

And the Regular Theatre-goer dreamed he 
was in Heaven. And he dreamed he was ina 
theatre. And he dreamed he was seeing a play. 
And in the play he heard one character bid 
another character ‘‘ Good-night.’”’ And the other 
character did not respond ‘‘Good-NIGHT!”’ 

And then 














The Theatre-goer dreamed he was in Heaven 
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The way we feel when we play Bridge with experts 








The Regular Theatre-goer woke up. 

The hero was flinging the misunderstood and 
weeping heroine from him. ‘‘ You—you— you’re 
no better than the women of the streets!!’’ he 
was shouting. 

And then the Regular Theatre-goer went right 
back to sleep again. 

sd 


“How to be a Successful Playwright” 
In One Lesson 
The requirements : 


1 Telephone. 

1 Ingenue who says risque things in an 
innocent way. 

1 Young actor with a “‘ dress suit’ and a gold 
cigarette case. 

6 Epigrams about marriage (provided they 

are poor epigrams). 

Revolvers. 

Expensive gowns for leading woman 

character. 

Bad actors. 

Wit. 

Ability to write good English. 

Policemen. 

Detectives. 

French window. 

Aspersion as to leading lady’s virtue. 

Youthful characters (comic relief and sec- 

ondary love interest). 

Joke about the turkey-trot. 

“All the great work that’s done in the 

world is done through the love of a good 

woman.” 

Beautiful lamps. 

More beautiful lamps. 

Dark scene. 

Allusions to the Ritz. 

Jocose reference to whiskey as tea. 

**I love you! I love you!” (embracissimo. ) 


_ 
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Our managers always buy this play. That is, 
all our managers save Charles Frohman. Mr. 
Frohman only buys it when it is written by an 


Englishman. 
. 


PARENTAL LOVE 


MRS. BROWN (a visitor) : What a disagreeable 
neighbor you have next door ! 

MRS. WHITE: Yes; but I don’t condemn the 
man. He is disagreeable for the sake of his 
boys. He is trying to exasperate me so I’! put 
up a spite fence that they can use for a back- 
stop. 


IMMUNE 


TRUANT OFFICER (in New York State): Hey, 
son! Why aren’t you to school ? 

THE BOY (grinning) : In spite uv all me pleadin’, 
me old man won’t let me get vaccinated! 


Bees that go from flower to flower find 
them all different. Men are less fortunate. 





HARDLY WORTH WHILE 


THE USUAL KID BROTHER: Gee! Ha’ pas’ ten, an’ 
he’s got only to “What a pretty hand you have!” 
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SEEING’S BELIEVING 





A hI 
ae fy The High Court of Errors of 
| (Oe : 3 Wi Other People was in session, and 
(Copy Yyy the conduct of all Pontusville was 


up for review. Mfrs. Straight, 
Madam President of the Village 
Sewing Guild, was in the chair, prepared to 
check any tendency to undue leniency on the 
part of certain youthful, and hence presumably 
sentimental, members of the tribunal. 

**No; I don’t hold with girls traipsin’ down to 
New York,”’ she announced sternly. ‘‘I don’t 
care if they do go visitin’ second cousins— it 
upsets ’em, the best of ’em.”’ 

From the other end of the room came a voice, 
gentle, mild, timidly apologetic. ‘‘Oh, but I 
don’t think it— it’d hurt Nan Corey!” 

The president peered over her spectacles at 
the dissenter. ‘‘Human natur’s human natur, 
Mrs. White. And you don’t think, do you, Nan 
Corey or any other girl can stay a month in that 
moral pest-hole and bring back nothin’ besides 
new clothes?” 

“* And a follower ?”’ added the senior associate, 
meaningly. 

‘*And a follower.” The president accepted 
the amendment. ‘‘Who knows anything about 
him, except that he’s stayin’ at the hotel, and 
pretendin’ to go fishin’, and spendin’ every 
afternoon trailin’ ’round with Nan! And as for 
the new clothes well, the less of ’em, the bet- 
ter. That seems to be the idea, so far’s I’ve 
noticed. And to my way of thinkin’——”’ 

A member, sitting by the window, gasped, and 









































leaned forward for better view of the street. 
‘Land o’ Love! But speakin’ of angels and 
and-other parties, look there- yonder!” 
The court rose en masse. It crowded to the 
oil window. Necks were craned; eyes were 
strained; there was a chorus of exclamations, 
is, above which rose the triumphant note of madam 
Mr. president. 
an **What’d I tell you! If that exhibition don’t 
just beat all time!”’ 
Far off yet not too far to be visible walked ae a : andre ; PAINTED BY 
a tall youth and a slender maid. Their backs THK CALL OF THE WILD POWER O'MALLEY 
were to the crowded window, but everybody » 
ible there recognized the pair, Nan Corey and The ' 
Man. They were walking close together, in man’s dark suit and the girl’s white dress was be a man’s dark-sleeved arm and the snowy 
the step. They were in the shade of the great elms manifest to every observing eye. So was the waist it encircled. 
his lining the street, but the sharp contrast of the equally undeniable contrast of what appeared to ‘‘Philanderin’ Philo! Huggin’ on the highroad, 
put and in broad day!”” The president turned to 
ick- little Mrs. White. ‘‘ This ought to show you what 
a month in New York’ll do for the nicest girl 
that ever had good country bringin’ up. Seein’s 
ey believin’!”’ 
— Mrs. White shrank back, abashed; and the 
in’ original discoverer claimed the floor. 
; **My! but he must be a long-armed critter ! 
Don’t seem to bother him none to 424 
“Course not!’’ snapped the president. ‘‘He’s 
] all arms and legs. He’s areg’lar reg’lar octo- 
pus, or whatever they call ’em, and <4 

**Say, they’ve turned! They’re comin’ this 
way!”’ 

**And comin’ the the same way ?’’ demanded 
the president, breathlessly. ‘‘You don’t need 
glasses, Mrs. Modell. Look sharp and tell us!” 

‘*My stars! But he must have an arm like a 
telescope goes all the way ’round and comes 
back!”’ reported the lady of vision. 

The president recoiled; but recovered com- 
posure by a supreme effort. ‘“‘Ladies! Get 
| back from that window! It’s a shameful sight 

| Wy but don’t let that minx have the satisfaction of 
i oS seein’ you peekin’. Besides, we’ve got to de- 
= ys IE cide what to do about it.” 

The circle gathered about her, and there was 

UNREMITTING TOIL Paarven ov W. ©. OOLL. a hubbub of suggestions. Only little Mrs. White 
: Pes et lingered by the window. Her near-sighted eyes 
“Think you can learn a part if I give it to you?” inquired the Broadway manager of the chorus . . 
an’ girl. ‘“‘In the second act you say ‘Hurrah, boys! Here comes the Captain!’ Now I want you to were upon the pair, who were approaching 
briskly. Suddenly she made a startled movement. 


cut out the bright lights and late eats for awhile and get right down to hard study.” 


1” 
(Continued on page 23) 
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SIDEWALK STRATEGISTS - 
“YES SIREE | THE FUNDAMENTAL INTEGRITY OF BELGIUMS 
NEUTRALITY COULD HAVE BEEN AFFIRMED BEFORE RUSSIAS 
MOBILIZATION (F THE GERRYMANDERING MANOEUVRES OF 
THE POUBLE ALLIANCE WATH ITS BELLICOSE FIST OF COALITION 
HAD NOT SWUNG ITS MASKED SWORD INCRNIDINING THE 
PLOUGHMANS PEACEFUL FURROW IN VIOLATION OF THE HAGUE 
IREATY, NOW A MYTH AND PERHAPS FOREVER IRREPEALABLE !” 


B: “| GOT YOU.” 
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"AW, WHATS THE USE OF STUDYING GEOGRAPNY— 
ITS GOING TO BE CHANGED ANYHOW!" | | 
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DAY MOSIEV, VAT VOULD BE A’ GOOP CHERMAN 
NAME FOR ‘PARIS 2” ) 
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WHEN THAT METROPOLITAN OPERA STAR 
MEETS A TEMPERAMENTAL FOE - 


As Mh Cilla 
Me MO ge bul 4 fe by » j Mibla valle 
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HOME AGAIN! 


CUSTOMS OFFICER: “MIR, HAVE YOU ANYTHING 
DUTIARLE AROUT YOUR PERSON? 
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Beat of hammer, Welcome, riot, 
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ae io | 
Clang of bell, Rush and roar, We; wT Pe 
Horns that clamor, Peace and quiet a (P e,/ 
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Grow a hore; 
Country’s pretty 
But I’m through, 
Are seraphic } Good old City 
Sounds to me. Me for you. 
Il 


Back to the dames with the pep and the style to them, 


Boys that yell 






Noise and traffic / 










Verily, VC TAS 














sib I\ 
You know@gphen I left | was brawny, 
From temfmis and handball and such; 
But now I am pallid and scrawny, 
I’ve lived in the country too much. 


Back to the girls in the beauty parade; 
There wasn’t a game I could play there, 


Truly my thoughts have been turned all the while to them, 


Even when squiring a sweet country maid. I fed upon doughnuts and pie, 


And so I just wasted away there 
Until I'm a shock to the eye. 










Of city folk peaked and pale, 
™) ° e 
dé \\ But the villagers looked to me pallid 


mie 3 il} 
While the urbanites seem to be hale. 


malt 
ian 
' To lose all my health were a pity, ‘Mi 
And village life bored me for fair; | i 
And so I’ve come back to the city, 
For exercise, comfort — and air. 











Ladies most lovely and luring and kissable, 
Citified peaches so natty and smart; =~ | 


Were it but possible — yes, and permissible 
$ 1 would fold ALL of you right to my heart. 
| mt 
Il eee 
Oh Little Flat so comfy, neat and small, a AP Stet lisse 
With elevators handy in the hall,  Pedhy ne oli _ glare and lights that glow, 
And faithful old dumbwaiter ai the rear et re Lights of restaurant and show, 


All along the Broad White Way, 
Lights that make the night as day, 


Wherefrom we take our milk and meat and beer 
Thou lookst exceeding good to me, this fall. 


Lights that cast their radiance down 
On the pageant of the town 
- Maybe you are lights of sin, 
i Luring the unwary in, 
Tempting them to revelry, 
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But you sure look good to me. 


Thy bath, with tub and spray and tiled wall, 
Is sweet to one who, when he bathed at all, 
Bathed in a bucket — country ways are queer 


Oh Little Flat! 











VI 
Oh country butter, country cream, 
And garden stuff of which | dream, 
How I did plot and plan and scheme 
All summer long to try them. 
But though I tried my every knack 
I could not get a taste, alack, 
And so I’m pleased that I am back 
In town where I can buy them. 





A telephone awaits my lightest call, 
And here’s my easy chair in which to sprawl; 
A delicatessen store is handy near, 
And there’s a movie not so far from here 
This is the Life — that country thing’s a stall, 


Oh Little Flat ! 


Vil 


There’s nothing very much to add | 


To this here simple pome, 
Except that ’'m tarnation glad 


I’m home. S 
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Author of “ Modern Golf,” “ The Soul of Golf,’ “How to Learn Golf,” Ete. 


CONCENTRATION  !s2n2wfuly 

hard thing to 
have to say what i am about to, but it’s good for 
golf and some small relief to me. I believe that 
golf would be better played to-day if no books 
had been written about the game. 

Have i said this to you before? Well, if ihave 
you must pardon me. Some of you may have 
missed it, and those of you who didn’t can per- 
haps stand it again, and probably wouldn’t 
recognize it in its present garb unless i men- 
tioned the matter. 


I have just been glancing over an old review 
of ‘‘The Mystery of Golf,’’ and i find it so amus- 
ing that i want to deal with some of it again. 

I found this quotation: ‘‘ Indeed the difficulties 
of golf are innumerable and incalculable. Take, 
for example, that simple rule, ‘keep your eye on 
the ball.’ It is unheard of in tennis, it is needless 
in cricket, in golf it is iterated and reiterated 
times without number—and infringed as often as 
repeated.”’ 

Is not this a wonderful statement to come from 
anyone attempting to form thought in connection 
with a game? Is it not something almost beyond 
belief that it is possible that anyone with a sense 
of duty to his fellow golfer can write and publish 
such stuff? 


“The difficulties of golf are (not) innumerable 
and incalculable.”’ Golf 


for criticism in the same volume; and James 
Sherlock in the same volume says Mr. Darwin’s 
golf writing isn’t practical golf—which is true. 

This book costs about two dollars, and the 
average person pays two dollars for a golf book 
to learn golf and not to be appointed referee 
between James Sherlock and Mr. Bernard 
Darwin. 


That, however, is beside the question. Sher- 
lock herein speaks of the great conspiracy on 
the part of writers to surround the game with an 
air of mystery and difficulty which exists only in 
their imagination. 

Golf, despite its simplicity, is on account of its 
severe demand of mechanical accuracy, hard 
enough in itself, and there should be no effort 
made to increase the difficulties of the student. 
Rather should the genuine golfer do all in his 
power to convince the learner of the simplicity 
of the game, so as to leave his mind free to 
concentrate on hitting the ball—which, after 


_ all, is the most essential thing in golf. 


The author of ‘‘ The Mystery of Golf,’’ is Mr. 
Arnold Haultain. I want to know where he found 
out that it is not necessary in cricket and tennis 
to keep the eye on the ball. I have played both 
of these games. Tennis i have played for at 
least a score of years. I am guilty of at least 
four books on the game. In London they call 


me the authority on the subject. I was under the 
impression that in every primer on the game 
this is drummed into one as being of the first im- 
portance. How could one possibly concentrate 
on the stroke without doing so? And in these 
games, as in golf, concentration on the stroke is 
of the utmost importance; but how is the unfor- 
tunate reader of such stuff going to concentrate 
if he is fed with weird notions of non-existent 
difficulties and mysteries? 

Keeping one’s eye on the ball is of the utmost 
importance in every game. Messrs. R. F. and 
H. L, Doherty insist upon it in their book on lawn 
tennis. In ‘‘Modern Lawn Tennis” and “ The 
Strokes and Science of Lawn Tennis” i am very 
emphatic about it. 


It seems as though Mr. Haultain’s general 
knowledge of sport is very defective. Golf is not 
in any way different from other games in this 
respect. I have not troubled to think much of 
this subject relatively, but probably there is Jess 
need in golf than in games where the ball is 
moving. It is at least certain that the eye has 
fulfilled its function quite a considerable time be- 
fore the club hits the ball, but of that more anon. 


Let us forget this mystery or difficulty, for it 
doesn’t exist. It’s just one of the simple neces- 
sities of life that confront us every time we walk 
up or down siairs or cross a street. We have 
to use our eyes. 

But of all the amaz- 





is one of the simplest of 
games, but it has been 


ingly stupid statements 





surrounded by false- 
hood and misconception 
in a truly shameless 
manner by those who 
ought to know better, by 
those who ought to have 
the good of the game 
and the comfort of the 
golfer at heart, instead 
of desiring a little cheap 
and very temporary 
notoriety. 

I shall never forget 
James Sherlock’s sensi- 
ble remarks in ‘‘ The 
New Book of Golf.”” He 
wrote therein the only 
good stuff ever associ- 
ated with a profes- 
sional’s name. It is a 
fool book on the whole, 
because it is a hotch- 
potch of different 
writers, male and 
female. One of the 
men is Bernard Darwin. 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson 











is the editor, and he 
committed the unpar- 
donable folly of handing 
Mr. Darwin’s manu- 
script to James Sherlock 





THEIR FIRST MOVING DAY 


MRS. NEWLOVEY (time: midnight): John!! We forgot to bring Baby! 


of which the author of 
“*The Mystery of Golf” 
is guilty, the following 
is probably the worst: 
** Mind and muscles both 
should act freely and 
easily till the moment of 
impact; then, perhaps, 
the mind should be con- 
centrated, as the mus- 
cles must be contracted, 
to the utmost.”’ 

This is rank nonsense. 
Let us for a moment 
imagine any one ad- 
dressing his ball with a 
limp mind and muscles, 
and stowing ail his in- 
tellect and beef into it 
at “the moment of 
impact.”’ 

Truly the result would 
be wonderful. Harry 
Vardon has told us that 
it will throw our stroke 
out of gear if we think 
of bringing the right into 
play at any particular 
portion of the downward 
swing. 

Think then what would 


Continued on page 22) 
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French Art 


Precisely what 


+‘? 


By C. B. FALLS 


on technical procedures, and 


of To- day Ps the actual con- 0"? 4 against this Cezanne, who hated 

. ition of art in “literary” artists, warned him. He 
France to-day? A half-year ago I T, WHS composes well, and his harmonies 
made some notes of various ex- eve72 are firm and sober. Armand Point 
hibitions and visits to the ateliers is given to repeating the schemes 


of men and women at Paris whose 
artistic work counts. I’ve not had 
an opportunity till now to re-cast my 
memoranda. I hope they may inter- 
est you, especially as we are on 
the brink of another art season. (Fifth Avenue and elsewhere will suffer 
heavily in the matter of ‘‘old masters”’ this year, for nearly all the young 
“‘masters’’ who fabricate ‘‘old masters” for the American millionaire 
market are engaged in the war.) Our relation to French contemporary 
art is a close one. This I propose to show during the season in my notices 
of local exhibitions; suffice to-day that I indicate the sources of present 
art movements. Naturally, I omit the ‘‘freaks’*—they are always with us, 
like the politicians; the names I mention are those of painters who have 
either been the focus of notable tendencies, or else influential followers. 
Let us see who they are. 


The New The new painting crowd—that is to say, the twentieth 
Crowd century men—have been reproached for making their art 

inaccessible to the public, a public whose eye is not accus- 
tomed to such violent departure from the traditional. Man from time 
immemorial has been, still is, a being with an allotted number of limbs. 
Why then make of him “‘a forked radish with a head fantastically carved”? 
‘But a man to me is not the man you see!” retorts the artist, and forthwith 
there is a wail, if, after the procedure of Matisse, something as contorted 
as a cactus does duty as a portrait of humanity in the nude. A house, a 
tree, a cow, a river—are not these easy to represent? Have not most 
painters set them forth alike on canvas? This crazy idea of a “‘ personal 
vision’’ has muddied the pure stream of art. And a hundred other such 
warnings we read daily. The majority of French painters who trace their 
lineage back to J. L. David do not bother themselves about the question of 
art-for-art; veracity is only to be found in the school; without are the bar- 
barians. Close the door. Bar them out. Let their name be Anathema! 
Now, we respectfully submit that this is hardly the right path to the dis- 
covery of truth, and, while we can’t subscribe whole-heartedly to Paul 
Gauguin’s pronouncement that in art there are only plagiarists or revolu- 
tionaries, yet there is much to be said in its favor. At present two groups 
have affected the younger men in Paris. They may be called revolutionists, 
but they are no longer in the vanguard of the extravagants. One group 
consists of Emile Bernard, Armand Point, Anquetin; the second is com- 
posed of Desvallieres, Piot, and Roualt. The first three at their debut 
were closely attached to the so-called Neo-Impressionists. Bernard, in 
particular, was an avowed follower of Cezanne. A facile eclectic, Gauguin, 
Predicted of him: ‘‘One day you will see that Bernard will become a 
Benjamin Constant.” He now lives in Cairo, and sends exhibition pictures 
to Paris. Without possessing genius, though enormously clever, Bernard 
is a more sincere artist than was Conctant. He is disposed to dogmatize 


by James /puneker 


of his predecessors. He betrays 
the academic tendency in his admir- 
ation of the past. Anquetinis a gen- 
uine virtuoso of the brush, with a 
special predilection for the decora- 
tive. Piot, Roualt, Desvallieres reveal their fondness for Gustave Moreau. 
The more revolutionary they seem the easier it is for the trained critical 
eye to note that they have not cut entirely loose from the Beaux-Arts. 
And remember that all these painters only exhibit in the Autumn Salon or 
with the Independents. There is nothing so novel but cannot be traced to 
the Academy. Desvallieres has a happy knack in rendering the atmosphere 

that second life enveloping us—and this with a sense of mystery quite 
captivating. The palette of Piot is clearer. He has a touch of the Byzan- 
tine. Sensual, morose, and absurd, his characters wander in an exotic 
land. His taste is morbid and curious. Death and carnality are associated 
in his work. Of Roualt we once wrote that he painted in a dark cave 
eccentric beings whose eyes could be divined by the light of the cigarettes 
they smoked. He has emerged from his cellars, and now paints hetairae 
in violent tones, hard blue, and scarlet. He is a master of nightmares, 
withal peculiarly realistic. 


Jacques Blanche, Jacques Blanche is a popular painter of port- 

° raits; indeed, he is an official portraitist. Beginning 
Cottet, Simon as a follower of the eighteenth century English 
traditions, he achieved a personal style. He is safe, sane, solid. It may 
be confessed that the theatrical picturesque has seduced many of the new 
talents. Pictures telling a distinct story are quite as much in vogue with 
the French as the English. The Frenchman knows how to escape the 
trite, bare sentimentality of his brethren across the Channel, yet he indulges 
none the less in the set piece. Cottet’s landscapes do not always show a 
desire to distil from the ‘‘ motive’’ charm for the eye or logic for the intel- 
ligence; he too often seeks the effect that he knows will impose upon the 
mob that visits the Salons. Simon is successful in his smaller canvases, 
which are of a certain sad severity. His large pictures are sometimes 
empty, despite their rhetorical sonorities. Henri Le Sidaner is usually 
‘‘literary.”” He poetizes with the aid of his shadowy atmosphere unti! all 
sense of reality is gone; not a frank, plastic form remains. His vague 
indeterminate harmonies ought to be dear to those who believe that Claude 
Debussy is greater than Richard Wagner. A naked C major scale sets 
them to shuddering over its brutality. 


Neo-Impressionism began with Signac. Not 
only does he divide his tones, but he also formu- 
lated a science of cross-hatchings and parallelisms (Seurat influenced him 
in this). With his pure color nakedly posed he often secures an effect of 
ardent luminosity, but the sunshine suggested by him earlier is not quite 
(Continued on page 20) 
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FIRST-NICHTERS 


) LOVE’S JOKE 


( Then it was pitiful; mow it is laughable 


An How I would beg her im tears for a kiss! 
a X' Civil she was and inde ed rather affable, 
/ \ But she had settled opinions on this. 
y 4 . 


| 
“Friend,” she’d expostulate, “ Why do you harrass me?” 
(Here 1 would mentally order my hearse )s 
, “Do you not realize how you embarrass me ? f | 


Kisses for you! Why, you'd only get worse!” Oo.» f2> 





: Gladly I'd die if the kiss she’d bestow; 

All that I got was the icy cold glove of her. 4h ify 

; yy When did I get it? Why, years, years ago. / 4 
/ : d 


: Lately we’ve met, and we’ve hit it quite decently; 1 
| Oh, how we laugh at the days that are dead! } 4. 
“Poor, silly boy that you were!” she said yooumtty, | 
“(Often I thought you'd go out of your head.’ | 





“Silly?” I laughed; “ well, my nature’s not altering.” 
Here | implanted a kiss on her brow. 

Oh,” she responded without the least faltering, 
“Oh, but it doesn’t mean anything now.” 


Kisses? Yes, oft since the day we thus spoke of it, 
Kisses by dozens I’ve stolen at will- 

Only in fooling—but here is the joke of it: 
She never dreams I’m in love with her still. 


HIS ABYSMAL MEANNESS circumstances, according to the feminine stand- 

“In all probability,” sarcastipessimistically point, which is that no matter how women con- 
vouchsafed Grout P. Smith, ‘“‘the good women demn a woman for eloping from her husband, 
of our village consider James W. Stung the the deserted wretch should be broken-hearted 
meanest man in the world. When a delegation, er Eb OE, GOR Oe ee ie tae 
headed by Mrs. Deacon ’Lias Tubman, who is gone out of his life forever, he still loved her. 
always intent upon bringing Balm of Gilead to Instead, the case-hardened reprobate merely 
sorrowing hearts whether they want it or not, PUES THE Go Ge Tee Fen away He Sages te 


called on him to express their sympathy and gosh she’d keep running. 


discover if they could learn any more than they “‘But, after all, what could they expect of 
already knew of the disgusting details of the him? He actually attends home-talent dramas, 
elopement of his wife with that red-headed horse- in which the young people of our best families 
doctor, who, I am free to say, has got only what kindly consent to hold the mirror up to Nature 
he deserves, Jim did not break down and sob, for the benefit of the public library, and laughs 
as any decent man would have done under the out loud right in the most pathetic parts!’’ 
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DIARY September 30, 18123. 
“We stro d along the main strect, 
Tom and i. til l we came to the aH 
——— there we argued our polities 
ver Some pale Pe ie No Rye, 


until che subject was talked out 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 109 years 


It’s pure, mellow flavor and 
rare fragrance have helped to fy 
smooth over many an argument. 1 

A pledge of sincerity between 
friends. 

Aged in charred oak barrels, 
distilled and bottled in bond. 
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Smoke Five 


With Me 


Here is a private 
cigar, made up specially 
for me, banded with my 
monogram, 

It is made from a special 
Havana leaf, selected in 
Cuba by a man who resides 
there, a rare connoisseur on 
tobacco, 








This is the sweetest smoke 
I ever discovered, though 
I've smoked for 40 years. 
I have never found ina 
ready-made cigar such af 
mild and exquisite aroma, 
So I have this leaf made up 
for me in the size and shape | 
of this picture. 

This cigar is rather a 
hobby of mine. And I am 
glad to supply it to other 
men with a taste for dainty 
Havana. But I seek only 
men who want something 
exceptional—rare, delight- 
ful smokes. 

I send the cigars by Parcel § 
Post, so supplies are very 
convenient, The price is $5 § 
per humdred—$2.60 for 50— 
charges paid. ‘That price is 
not far from my cost. 


Five Cigars Free 


If you will send me to cents— 
toward shipping expenses—I will 
mail you trial cigars. Smoke five 
with me—convince yoursell, The 
price is $5 per hundred, $2.60 forso 
—all charges prepaid. Use your 
letterhead, please — stating your 
position or your business card 
and write now for these cigars. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
910 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N.Y. (47) 
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Hush-a-bye baby 
On Daddy’s lap. 
He’d like to see you 
Taking a nap. 
He sings, to soothe you, 
Songs most serene, 
While he is shaving 
With GEM DAMASKEENE. 
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4 STAR IN THE ACI Incorporated 
A STAB IN THE BACK NEW YORK 
GOOD LITTLE SISTER: I pray every night for the war in Europe to stop! Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine, W., Montreal 
PRACTICAL LITTLE SISTER: You mean thing, how dare you! You know : 
perfectly well that papa has bought wheat! 
Ww 
A STATESMAN’S RESPONSE | , ss & ¢ - yy 
“Do you take this woman to be your lawful wedded wife?’’ solemnly | i . a, Jf 
inquired the officiating clergyman. wy % 
“Yielding with reluctance to the earnest solicitation of my many : 
friends, | do!’ sonorously answered the Hon. Howland Hoopmore. 
IN STYLE 
MRS. CRABSHAW: I see that many of the American tourists, in their 
rush to get home, were obliged to leave most of their clothing behind them. 
CRABSHAW: Umph! I don’t think that would embarrass you women 
very much. 
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GET ONE at the nearest Art, Book on 
Stationery Store handling pictures 





35¢ in stamps will bring a copy to 
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Store for you. 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


as effective. Signac paints luminous surfaces. He is successful in representing water. 
With Cross, he has remained faithful to the old—it is already old!—technique of divi- 
sional tones and optical melange. Luce shows a partiality for green and violei in 
his landscapes, and the art of agreeably modulating them. Rysselberghe is a point- 
illiste. His surfaces are dotted, and too many of them produce ocular irritation. In 
Brussels may be seen his best work. Seurat was a scientist. A bold experimenter. 
His aquarelles are of a charm. Cross is an artist of sensibility, but his design and 
color are troubled. Vuillard is a man of stronger qualities. He has been compared 
to Le Sidaner, and not to the advantage of the latter. As Michel Puy happily puts it, 
there are well-read people who say that Paul Adam does not write well, and then 
they grow enthusiastic over the style of Rene Bazin. Vuillard began as a follower of 
Claude Monet; later this influence was modified by that of Paul Cezanne. He isa 
master of delicate modulation, Vuillard. He has not much breadth or versatility of 
style, but within his compass he is delicious. The vital, refreshing, sincere talent of 
Auguste Chabaud cannot be overlooked. He sees nature unashamed. 


Denis, Roussel, His contemporaries, Denis, Roussel, Bonnard, are also har- 

monists. With the Swiss Valloton, Serusier, the best pupil of 
Bonnard Gauguin, the decorator Ranson, and Maillol, the sculptor, these 
painters have formed a group which is in plain reaction from impressionism. Maurice 
Denis is divided in his affections between intimate art and the art of decoration. 
In both he is happy. A generous spirit of humanity suffuses his compositions. He 
paints women not as goddesses or models, but as natural and loving. For him 
the human body is a religion; a pious candor, not without a nuance of the sensu- 
ous, may be discovered in his large decorations. He is seducing in color, yet his 
art has a leaning toward the academic. Herein is hisdanger. He repeats himself. 
He is given to fadeurs. Roussel has remained faithful to landscape, which he subtly 
interprets. His pastels are prized for their charming harmonies. Bonnard’s influ- 
enge on the younger men has been strong. He is one of the best endowed artists 
of the actual hour. A colorist of audacity, he is more solicitous of the design than 
were the early impressionists. With astonishing exactitude he seizes the attitude of 
evanescent movement. His observation is just. He works slowly. Valloton is better 
known as an illustrator; but he is something more. In revolt against all evidences 
of sensibility, nevertheless, his work has not escaped it; as pessimism is but inverted 
sentiment, so the glacial irony of Valloton reveals a latent fund of hatred, and hatred 
hardly precludes the possession of sensibility. He is cold in coloring, mordant in 
design. He has a touch of the Satanic Felicien Rops, and as an ironic humorist he 
has no equal. 


The group known as “‘les Fauves”’ are revolutionists against 
revolutionists. They despise impressionism, although they are 
impressionists of a newer order. They believe in attracting the attention of the 
public by the most scandalous methods; in this they are as incorrigibly romantic as 
Gautier, Baudelaire, and the others whose chief pleasure was to startle the bourgeois 
—the same old bourgeois who always stupidly refuse to be startled. But among 
these rude youth (in Paris if a man is a revolutionist he is still youthful at sixty) 
there were a few major talents, that of Henri Matisse, for example—who, long ago, 
broke away from the talk-much-do-nothing gang on the Left Bank. Matisse has 
science, he is responsive to the inflections of the human form, and has at his finger- 
tips all the variations of colors. He is one of the lucky men for whom the simplest 
elements suffice to create a living art. With a few touches a flower, a woman, a sky 
grow before your eyes. He is a magician, and when his taste for experimenting with 
deformations wearies, we may expect something astonishing. At present he is pushed 
by friends and enemies into all manners of exaggeration. He, too, cannot resist the 
temptation to explode firecrackers on 
the front stoop of the Institute. But— | 
a master of line and decoration. Mar- | 
quet and Puy follow from afar the | 
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Henri Matisse 
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(Continued on page opposite) 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


Girieud has the courage of his brush as well as of his opinions. He is a 
Fauve of the purest water. What Matisse might timidly suggest—if one 
may speak of timidity in connection with Matisse Girieud spells out to the 
last letter, and then dots hisi’s. At the Independent Salons there is always 
a crowd before his explosive canvases. Bracque, on the contrary, has re- 
duced the universe to a geometrical scheme. Méetzinger is a poet, Ver- 
hoeven, a decorator. With gravity Mainsseux interprets landscapes. 


Espagnat Espagnet has frankly continued the impressionism of 
Monet and Renoir. His is a fascinating, if not very origi- 
and Others naltalent. Albert Andre, a pupil of Renoir, is dangerously 
facile, but his fresh, laughing gamut of tones, his mastery of design, make 
his pictures a pleasure to gaze upon. Lebasque and Paviot are men of 
lesser, though agreeable talents. Valtat has more inspiration. He is often 
without measure, but his touch is rich, virile, his canvases palpitating with 
variegated hues; there is also present a delicate timbre which marks the 
poet. Painters, such as Laprade, Guerin, Dufrenoy, Lacoste, Flandrin, Le 
Beau, Louis Sue, are nearly as closely related to the Independents as 
Matisse, Marquet, and others of their group. But, with the same tendency, 
their work is less harsh, less concentrated, and, while remaining strictly 
personal, is not so challenging as that of their companions. Charles Guerin 
is a decorator of rank. His fancy and his color-scheme are ever attractive. 
Laprade is sensitive to the nuance. He is young. His touch is tender, his 
mood poetic. He follows at a distance the methods of Bonnard, Vuillard, 
Roussel. Dufrenoy works slowly, and not without a certain heaviness. He 
depicts the aspects of the town. He paints a solitary flower in an open 
window. He is not tender, rather is he elegant, though a shade of the 
brutal is not absent. He is a realist. Lacoste is another geometrician. He 
renders lines, he is obsessed by the stiffness of lines; the world for him is 
a network of lines. His color is flat and thin, his procedure meticulous; 
yet he interests. Le Beau goes back to the Wotan of impressionism, 
Monet, to whose methods he has added an ardent lyricism. He has also 
studied the Japanese. His style is ample, but his color has a disposition to 
dryness. Jules Flandrin was alternately attracted by Cezanne and Maurice 
Denis. One morning he awoke and became Flandrin that is, an admirable 
designer and robust painter. Louis Sue is decorator. Tarkoff notes the 
confusion and velocity of the street. With Urban the list about ends. 
The Women Among the women painters are Madame Marval, 
Marie Laurencin, Lucy Coustourier, Madame Judith, 
Madame Charmy—pupil of the Lyonais painter, Jacques Martin; Mesdames 
Weise and Stettler pupils of Lucien Simon. Need I add that there are no 
Berthe Morizots among these graceful talents! Indeed, in the list above 
enumerated, only one man seems to boast genius, Henri Matisse. Perhaps 
with the years will disappear his turbulence and defiance of all measure. 
I purposely omit the names of the two exotic painters, Picasso and Picabia, 
as I have elsewhere estimated their very marked, unequal, and frequently 
insincere art. The poseur still prevails in certain Parisian ateliers. Cer- 
tainly, the new groups are justified in refusing to be duped by the word 
“tradition.” None of the great painters of the nineteenth century 
represented traditien; not Delacroix, Corot, Chasseriau, Courbet, Manet, 
Puvis, were traditional. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


The Republicans profess a great deal 
of confidence about carrying the country 
next November; they base that confidence 
on alleged dissatisfaction with the Demo- 
cratic record, and they are making their 
appeal to the people by an attack on | 
everything the Administration and Con- 
gress have done.—N. Y. Times. 


Now for the specifications: 


Peace restored in Mexico without an 
American war against the Mexican people. 

Currency reform established, with a 
Federal Reserve Board equal to the un- 
expected emergency of the great Euro- 
pean war. 

Peace treaties ratified with seventeen 
nations. 

Panic averted in spite of accelerated | 
efforts to create one out of the new con- 


ditions imposed by the revisi f th 
na y ion of the 


| 
| 
Neutrality strictly and wisely enforced | 
as between the warring European nations. _ 
Order maintained in Nicaragua and for- 
eign aggressions prevented in San Do- 
mingo : 


Pan freight rates equitably settled | 
er three years of dilly-dallying under | 


Preceding Administration. 


Haven Railroag and Harvester 
rust unscrambled. 


, oe - of food prices to “war | 
1 y checked. | 
Tust control being steadily secured. | ii 
Rromay if you Please, what is there 
Republicans to build upon? 
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To Come— 


Will they bring peace? 


Will they bring prospects 
of a permanent settle- 
ment of the problems, 
the prejudices, the mis- 
understandings that 
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back into the middle 
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So far as prediction is 
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the answer in Harper's 
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“Retiring in Disorder” 


PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT 


(Continued from page 15) 


happen if we were mad enough to try to empty our mind and muscles onto 
the ball all in one fell swoop in the ten thousandth part of a second. 
Verily, for people who can swallow tosh of this nature, golf is full of diffi- 
culties and pitfalls. 

James Braid says that we must come at it for all we are worth from 
the very top of the swing. He says we are in a state of supreme tension 
from the very top of the swing until we have hit the ball, and there is no 
doubt that when we are playing real golf we are. 

There is no monkeying about with mentality and contractility and so on. 
We just get a good firm grip of the club with both hands, forget all about 
the mind and the body, and lambaste the ball. 

This balderdash makes me so sick that i can scarcely deal with it in that 
sedate, respectful, and scientific manner which is so characteristic of this page. 

The fact is that the necessity for concentration in and on the golf stroke 
is so great that anyone who invents things to take the golfer’s mind off his 
business — or play — during that period is a personal enemy and ought to 
be treated so. 

I have written and found publishers for between ten and fifteen books. 
I gave up counting them after i got into double figures. I am firmly convinced 
that most people who write books ought to be pole-axed or segregrated 
before the thing becomes a habit. It is almost impossible to tell what harm 
their misspent energy does to their unoffending readers. 

Now i am not suggesting that this drastic treatment should be put in 
force in this case. Due warning should, of course, be given, but i certainly 
do want to do my best to prevent book-writing, at least about golf, be- 
coming a habit with Mr. Haultain. . 

It is possible that unless someone tells him the truth occasionally, as i 
do, that he might be led astray again. 

The mere mention of this book makes me very hilarious, but i know 
that some people, including Mr. Max Behr, take it seriously; so i think it 
my duty now and again to do what i can to destroy the evil effects of some 
of its futile and pernicious teaching. 

From the moment that your club leaves the ball you must be full of 
attention, tension, and concentration. Naturally in the mere act of raising 
the club there is more looseness than there is in the downward swing, 
but the contraction of the muscles and the concentration of the mind are 
there or the stroke will be no good. 


Now this is very plain speaking; but it is for the good of golf. The 
man who ‘speaks in print has a great advantage of the other fellow who 
talks, perhaps, to five or six in a club-room. I don’t want that advantage. 
Mr. Haultain, despite his funny book, is i presume a fellow golfer. If he 
can show that i err in any way i shall bear him no more ill will than i should 
if he beat me on the links. I shall give him my page any time he wants to 
show that his last quoted statement about the mind and muscles getting 
into it at the moment of impact is correct, and i shall be interested to see 
how he disposes of James Braid and Harry Vardon. 

If Mr. Haultain cannot take advantage of my offer and do this, and, 
perhaps, let us know how the spine rotates and jumps from one thigh to 
the other during the golf stroke, i think he ought to acknowledge his errors 
and publish them for the good of the game as widely, if possible, as he has 
his fairy tales of golf. 

I suggest no more to him than i am at all times prepared myself to do. 
Particularly in sport, i hold that no man has a right to publish false doctrine. 
If, having published it, such doctrine is proven false and brought to his 
knowledge, then i think he should withdraw it. 

That, at least, is my code. It may be puxidiotic, but i think it’s sound. 
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its physiology, anatomy, diseases and treatiient— 
a scientific treatise published by the European spe. \ajict 
H. Acheraug, M.M.D. (Norway), has made a@ great <ongq- 


tion. “Its wonderful results have astonished the medicg| 
profession.””’ — News, . The Book, WITH SW ORN 
STATEMENTS and doctors’ endorsements, is sent 
FREE on receipt of 6c, for postage, etc. Address the 
author, H. P. Acheraug, M.M.D.,500—5th Ave., New York 
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>In This Bottle 
are imprisoned sunshine 
—the souls of grapes— 
joy bubbles. They’re 
yours when you say 
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all like it—most buy it—some 

don’t because they think that it 

looks well to pay the extra price 

forimport duty and oceanfreight. 

You’re sensible. 

Sold Everywhere 

Served Everywhere 
AMERICAN WINE 

8T. LOUIS 


Co. 











If You Like 
to Hunt, 
Fish or Camp 


You will enjoy the 
























National Sportsman 
Magazine, with its 160 
richly illustrated pages, 
full to overtlowing with 
interesting stores and 
valuable information 
about guns, fishing 
tackle, camp-outtits 
the best places to go for 
fish and game, and & 
thousand and one valu- 
able ‘ How to” hints for 
sportsmen i 


r The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN 
is just like a big camp- 
fire in the woods where 
thousands of good fel- 
lows gather oncea month 
and spin stirring yarns 
about their exper 
ences witb rod, dog, 
rifle and gua. 


SPECIAL TRIAL 
OFFER 


Send us 25 cents, 
stamps or ain, ane 
we will send you the 
National Sportsman 
for three months, 
also one of our heavy 
burnished Orm olu 
Gold Watch Fobs as 
here with 
seal grain leather strap 
and gold-plated bu kle 


shown, 
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A STUFFED DOVE 


A POOR SHOWING 


GOLFER: How did you get along with your 
first golf lesson? 

BASEBALL PLAYER: I either fanned or fouled 
out every time I went to bat. 


Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes. 
Relieved By Murine Eye Remedy. Try Murine For 
Your Eye Troubles. You Will Like Murine It 
Soothes, Doesn't Smart. An bye Tonie 


HONESTY 


Once upon a time there lived an honest agent 
who dealt, if you will believe it, in real estate. 

“Can you see the ocean from these lots?”’ 
a customer asked him one day. 

“No, only part of it!’’ replied the agent, with 
candor so complete that while the customer did 
not exactly fall dead with astonishment, he sus- 
tained such a nervous shock that he was com- 
pelled to go abroad for his health. 

Nevertheless, it is considered by many that 
honesty is avery good, if not absolutely the best 
policy. 
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FINEST materials, expert mixing to measure, and 
lastly aging in the wood give the exquisite blend- | 
» the delightful smoothness, the rare fragrance 
tno other method can produce. Your dealer has 
your favorite variety. Buy a bottle today. 


c¢ 
F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, London 
™porters of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
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SEEING’S BELIEVING 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Look Mrs. Straight 
she cried. 

The court adjourned to the window in 
a body. Half a dozen noses were pressed 
against the panes. 

“Oh!”? It was a chorus, amazed, 
| possibly a trifle abashed, certainly more 
than a trifle curious. 

What had seemed to be a dark-sleeved 
arm was still about the girl’s waist. But 
the man was undeniably several feet 
from her. 

Mrs. White giggled softly. ‘‘Tee hee! 
I’d seen pictures of ’em in the fashion 
papers, but I never thought ‘ag 

There her voice failed, but she had no 
need to finish the sentence. Every 
woman there knew the truth, the whole 
truth, 

The first broad black girdle had come 
to Pontusville! 


everybody !”’ 





Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Bitters 
are appetizing and healthful. Sample of bitters by 
mail, 26 ets. in stamps 

«.W. Abbots & Co,, Baltimore, Md 





| HIS SAGE METHOD 

| “*How is it that young Dr. Pipsissewa 
| has succeeded in building up a large prac- 
tice so quickly?” 

“*Oh, he tells his men patients that they 
work their brains far harder than their 
bodies, and his women patients that for 
| some time they have been kept up solely 
| by their wills. Naturally, he cannot help 
| but succeed.” 


| 
| 
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WANTED — AN IDEA! 


HO can think of some simple thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth 
Write for Needed Inventions,” and “How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH & Co 
| Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. ©, 
















Captivating 
Story of a 
Captivating 
Girl 


Looking 
After 
Sandy 


By Margaret Turnbull 





A wholesome story, touched 
with delicate humor. Sandy 
is simply a girl, young and 
so unusually nice, so child- 
ishly appealing that every- 
body wants to “look after 
her’’—and everybody does. 
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Are There Many Magazines 
to Which You Could Write 
a Letter Like This? 


Dear Puck ; 


I've laughed with you, wept with you-= but for ymre joy,-- 


I*ve taxen you close to my heart when 1 wanted to be alone, and | 


I've blushed with you-- yes, blushed! 


You're so human that I feel if I dared to cut a page it would 


bleed! 


I've gone hand in hand with you through many a pleasant 


byway. 


along with the big, care-free crowd, made me feel that I was one | 
of the real actors in this little day-dream of ours. 

I've read good books with you, and sat beside you at creat 
plays while you interpreted them for me. 
many a bauble of vanity with the master-stroke of satire. 


Let's you and I go along together, Puck; it's a mighty comfy 


thing to have such a bully friend. 


Dovotedly, 


VAs 


Ono 


Stiff-backed folks don’t like PUCK 
broad in its vision, too full of life and laughter. Perhaps this is 
the reason why it is the eagerly awaited weekly visitor in the 
why it is causing more ,¢ 


“smartest” circles of America 


comment than any other humorous weekly ever ° 
launched in this country -why newspapers in every 
section are quoting entire editorials from its pages. 


Go to your nearest newsdealer and tell him you want 


a copy of PUCK every week. 


Or, pin a dollar bill to this coupon, fill in the 


blanks carefully, and mail it to 


row 
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Puck, you're no prude! 
I guess that's why 1 want to see you every week 


You've taken me back of the scenes of life, let me romp 


I've watched you prick 


it is too liberal, too 


? Dollar 


301 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK , 
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7 Bude 
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7 301 Lafayette St 


New York 


? Enclosed find One 
Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign, $1.26), 


for which send PUCK for 
three months, to 



























"Bull" Durham tobacco, fresh, delli- 


cious, satisfying beyond comparison, 
is the smoke par excellence of ultra- 
smart America. Any afternoon in 
the fashionable metropolis, men of 
affairs from the financial district, 
men of leisure from the most. ex- 
clusive clubs, roll up in their motors 


A Fashionable Smoke, 


“Bull” Durham 


to the popular The*Dansants and 
other favorite rendezvous, for a bit 
of light refreshment, a view of the 
dancing, and— most enjoyable of 
all—a fragrant, fresh-rolled "Bull" 
Durham Cigarette, fashioned by 
their own skill, to meet their individ- 
ual requirements. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


"Bull" Durham is distinguished from all other tobaccos by a wonder- 
ful, delightful, unique aroma, that can instantly be recognized in the 
There is no other fragrance like it in all 


faintest trace of smoke. 
the world. 


"Bull" Durham hand-made cigarettes are distinguished by the 
most agreeable smoothness, mellowness, mildness and freshness— 
a source of lasting satisfaction to millions of experienced smokers. 


FREE 


postal request. 


An illustrated booklet, showing how to "Roll Your Own," and a Book * 


of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in U.S. on 
Address "Bull" Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1289. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 






Ask for FREE 
book of ** papers’ 
with each Sc sack. 
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